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The  public  edict  issued  by  the  minister  and  kirk  session  of  St  Andrews 
announcing  the  impending  election  of  John  Winram  as  the 
superintendent  of  Fife,  Fotherick  and  Stratheam  asserted  that: 

wythowt  the  cayr  [of]  supenntendentis,  neyther  can  the  kyrk  be 
suddenlie  erected,  neyther  can  th[ei]  be  retened  in  disciplin  and 
unite  of  doctrin.1 

This  statement  identified  the  superintendents  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
reformed  church  in  Scotland  in  its  early  years.  In  Fife  at  least,  the  care 
that  a superintendent  exercised  over  his  province  was  understood  to  be 
the  principal  means  by  which  the  reformed  church  would  be  both 
established  and  sustained.  Just  how  a supenntendent  sustained  the 
churches  under  his  care  is  well  illustrated  in  the  work  of  the  very 
superintendent  of  whom  the  St  Andrews’  kirk  session  had  such  high 
expectations,  John  Winram.2 

John  Winram  was  almost  seventy  years  old  when  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  Fife.  Bom  a descendent  of  the  Winrams  of  Ratho  c. 
1492  he  determined  at  St  Leonard’s  College  in  St  Andrews  at  the 


This  paper  is  based  on  material  to  be  included  in  my  forthcoming  Ph  D.  thesis 
at  New  College,  Edinburgh  University.  I am  most  grateful  to  Lord  Moray  for 
allowing  me  to  consult  the  Moray  Muniments  and  to  Drs  Jane  Dawson  and  Mike 
McCabe  for  their  helpful  comments  on  earlier  versions  of  this  paper. 

Register  of  the  Minister,  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Christian  Congregation  of 
St  Andrews,  1559-1600,  ed.  D.H.  Fleming,  2 vols.  (Edinburgh,  1889-90)  [hereafter 
RStAKS],  i,  72-75.  Winram’s  election  took  place  on  13  April  1561.  This  volume 
contains  the  minutes  of  both  the  kirk  session  of  St  Andrews  and  Winram’s 
superintendent’s  court. 

For  discussions  on  the  role  of  superintendents  see  J.  Kirk,  Patterns  of  Reform, 
Continuity  and  Change  in  the  Reformation  Kirk  (Edinburgh,  1989),  chapter  5;  J.K. 
Cameron,  “The  Office  of  Superintendent  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline ” in 
Miscellanea  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae,  8,  ed.  B.  Vogler  (Brussels,  1987),  239-250. 
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mature  age  of  24,  progressing  through  his  academic  studies  to  gain  his 
doctorate  in  1540. 3 While  at  the  university  Winram  joined  the 
Augustiman  pnory  in  St  Andrews  and  by  1535  had  risen  to  become  its 
sub-pnor,  a post  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1582.4  Winram  played 
a prominent  national  role  in  the  p re- reformation  church.  He 
participated  in  the  reforming  councils  of  1549  and  1559. 5 He  was  a 
judge  in  the  tnal  of  three  witches  in  1542,  the  heresy  trials  of  John 
Borthwick  in  1540,  and  of  Walter  Mill  in  1558.  Winram  also  preached 
at  the  tnal  of  George  Wishart  in  1547.  Although  credited  with  early, 
covert,  reformed  sympathies  it  was  not  until  1559  that  Winram 
publicly  sided  with  his  pnor.  Lord  James  Stewart,  and  the  reformers. 
Winram  was  recognised  by  the  General  Assembly  of  December  1560 
as  fit  for  ministering  and  teaching  but  never  served  in  a parish.  Instead, 
four  months  later,  he  was  elected  to  be  superintendent  of  Fife, 
Fotherick  and  Stratheam. 

John  Winram  did  not  oversee  his  province  alone.  He  was  assisted 
by  his  synod,  six-monthly  gatherings  of  lay  and  clerical  representatives 
from  tlie  hundred-or-so  churches  within  his  province,  and  by  his  court, 
the  kirk  session  of  St  Andrews,  his  principal  town  of  residence.  These 
courts  fulfilled  different  roles.  The  synod  was  mainly  a regulating  body 
which  discussed,  decided  and  promulgated  policies  within  the  province. 
The  court  was  a judicial  body  with  the  power  to  deal  with  individuals 
who  fell  foul  of  any  church  ordinance.  By  utilising  both  his  synod  and 
his  court  John  Winram  was  able  to  discharge  his  duties  of  care  and 
oversight 


3 Acta  Facilitates  Artium  Universitatis  Sanctiandree,  1413-1588,  ed.  A.I.  Dunlop, 
2 vols  (Edinburgh,  1964),  ii,  316.  Rentale  Sancti  Andree,  ed.  R.K.  Hannay 
(Edinburgh,  1913),  107. 

4 His  promotion  from  third-  to  sub-prior  occurred  between  27  February  1534/5 
and  10  December  1535.  St  Andrews’  University  Muniments,  UY.305.1  (Acta 
Rectorem,  vol.  i)  fo.  101;  Scottish  Record  Office,  RH6/1117,  10  December  1535. 
Winram  was  also  vicar  of  Dull,  one  of  the  priory’s  appropriated  churches,  from  c. 
1539  and  prior  of  St  Serfs  Inch  within  Lochleven,  a dau^iter  house  of  the  priory, 
from  1553.  Scottish  Record  Office,  GD158/449,  25  June  1539;  GD150/1009.  24 
May  1575. 

5 From  the  information  which  has  survived,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Winram  participated  in  the  1552  council. 
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Working  from  new  evidence,  this  paper  explores  the  role  of  the 
synod  in  the  oversight  of  Fife  dunng  Winram’s  first  penod  of 
superintendency  from  1561-1572,  a critical  time  for  the  fledgling 
reformed  church  in  Scotland.6  Attention  focuses  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Fife  synod  to  secure  common  standards  of  reformed  practice  and 
procedure  throughout  the  province  especially  in  the  areas  of  church 
personnel,  worship  and  rites  of  passage,  and  social  control. 
Consideration  is  then  given  to  Winram’s  personal  supenntendency  and 
the  workings  of  his  court  at  St  Andrews. 

The  Role  of  Synods 

In  December  1 562  the  General  Assembly  noted  that  the  purpose  of  a 
synod  meeting  was  to  “consult  upon  the  comon  affaires”  of  its 
province.7  Over  the  following  decade  however,  rather  than  merely 
consulting  upon  common  affairs,  synods  were  encouraged  actively  to 
intervene  to  the  point  of  dominating  and  largely  controlling  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  their  provinces.  During  that  time  the  General 
Assembly  in  effect  established  the  synods  as  an  intermediate  layer  of 
authonty  between  it  and  the  parishes.  The  beginnings  of  this  role  were 
evident  in  1563  when  the  Assembly  adopted  a formal  “Order  of 
Appellation”  which  forbade  those  dissatisfied  with  a ruling  given  by  a 
kirk  session  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Assembly.  Instead,  all  appeals 
were  to  be  made  to  the  superintendent  of  the  province  and  his  synod.  If, 
and  only  if,  the  appellant  was  dissatisfied  with  the  synod’s  ruling  could 
recourse  be  made  to  the  Assembly.8  Within  a few  years  cumulative 
Assembly  legislation  ensured  that  the  consent  of  the  superintendent  and 
synod  was  required  before  any  matter,  not  just  appeals,  could  be  raised 
before  the  Assembly. 


In  1572,  following  his  admission  as  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  John  Douglas 
was  given  responsibility  for  the  superintendency  of  the  archbishopric  and  Winram, 
as  superintendent  of  Stratheam,  retained  oversight  of  the  remaining  areas  of  his 
original  province.  7 he  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  1560-1618,  ed.  T.  Thomson,  4 vols. 
(Edinburgh,  1839-45)  [hereafter  BUK],  i,  239,  242. 

Ibid.,  29. 

8 Ibid.,  32-3. 
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Originally  every  Assembly  commissioner  had  the  nght  directly  to 
raise  any  matter,  at  any  time,  before  the  Assembly.  However,  in  1564  it 
was  ordained  that  no  such  individual  questions  would  be  discussed  until 
the  general  affairs  of  the  church  had  been  concluded.  Even  then,  only 
those  questions  thought  “worthie  to  be  proponit”  were  to  be  submitted 
in  wnting.  Questions  requiring  a hasty  resolution  would  be  discussed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  sitting  Assembly.  All  other  questions  would  be 
referred  down  to  the  superintendent  in  whose  province  they  had 
originated  and  he,  together  with  a number  of  ministers  appointed  by 
him,  would  discuss  them  and  report  their  resolution  to  the  following 
Assembly  .9  Further  acts  of  the  Assembly  increased  the  strictness  of  this 
grading  and  filtering  of  questions.  By  1568  sufficient  legislation  had 
been  passed  to  make  the  superintendents,  working  with  their  synods, 
the  preferred  courts  of  first  instance  for  all  questions  originating  within 
their  provinces.  The  Assembly  expressly  forbade  any  person  to 
“trouble  or  molest”  it  with  “sick  things  as  superintendents  may  and 
aught  [to]  decyde  in  their  synodall  conventiouns”.10  In  March  1570/1 
this  legislation  was  further  tightened  when  it  was  agreed  that: 

because  the  Assembly  is  yearly  troubled  with  solutions  of 
questions,  of  winch  some  are  unprofitable,  others  may  be  easily 
resolved  be  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  to  plant  kirks, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  Ministers,  in  their  Synodall 
conventions ....  Herefore  The  haill  Kirk  assemblit  ordaines,  That 
all  questions  heirafter  be  propomt  and  presentit  to  the 
Superintendents  and  Commissioners  forsaids,  in  the  said 
Synodall  conventions,  there  to  reseaff  their  solutiouns.  ..  With 
certification,  that  no  questions  heirafter  sail  be  receivit  in 
Generali  Assemblies  from  particular  Ministers.  The  same  order 
to  be  observed  anent  complaints  in  all  sorts." 

The  synod  had  become  the  only  court  of  first  instance  for  matters 
ansing  from  parishes  under  its  jurisdiction. 

9 Ibid.,  52. 

10  Ibid.,  131. 

11  Ibid.,  191-2.  Possibly  from  July  1569,  and  certainly  from  March  1569/70 
commissioners  to  plant  kirks  were  also  permitted  to  hold  synods  Ibid.,  149,  162. 
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The  Synod  of  Fife 

In  the  case  of  Fife,  understanding  the  synod’s  dominance  over  the 
affairs  of  its  province  is  not  dependent  upon  extrapolating  generally 
applicable  Assembly  ordinances.  A manuscnpt  in  St  Andrews’ 
University  library  reveals  how  the  pre-1572  synod  of  Fife  sought  to 
regulate  the  common  affairs  of  its  province  and  in  so  doing  both 
fulfilled  the  consultative  remit  given  to  it  by  the  1562  Assembly  and 
supported  John  Winram  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  province.12 

The  document  combines  a list  of  over  22  questions  to  be  asked 
during  a parish  visitation  with  52  enactments  of  the  synod.13  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  numerous  copies,  originating  in  the  synod,  issued  to 
incumbents  of  the  province  for  their  reference.14  By  promulgating  and 
enforcing  its  enactments  the  synod  sought  to  ensure  common  standards 
of  practice  and  procedure  were  observed  throughout  its  province.  Three 
areas  received  particular  attention:  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
those  holding  office  within  the  church,  the  conduct  of  worship  and  rites 
of  passage,  and  specific  aspects  of  social  control. 

Enactments  of  the  Synod 
Office  Bearers 

The  synod  of  Fife  was  keen  to  enforce  a strict  hierarchy  in  the  offices 
of  reader,  exhorter  and  minister.  Corresponding  to  The  First  Book  of 

12  St  Andrews’  University  Muniments,  MS  30451,  undated  [hereafter  StA,  MS 
30451],  This  manuscript  was  discovered  by  Mr  R.N.  Smart  and  Professor  J.K. 
Cameron.  Preliminary  analysis  of  its  contents  has  been  carried  out  by  Dr  Jane 
Dawson  to  whom  I am  grateful  for  bringing  it  to  my  attention. 

The  document  comprises  four  large  folded  sheets  originally  secured  in  the 
middle  with  a stitch  to  give  a cover  and  six  folios.  The  front  cover  and  the  first  three 
folios,  which  contain  an  identifying  inscription,  all  of  the  questions  and  the  first  1 7 
enactments,  have  been  badly  damaged.  Although  the  identity  of  the  court  of  origin 
has  been  lost  several  references  to  the  superintendent  and  his  synod,  in  particular 
the  superintendent  and  ministry  of  St  Andrews,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
court  was  the  synod  of  Fife.  Internal  evidence  indicates  that  the  document  was 
compiled  c.  1570  independent  of,  and  unconnected  to,  the  General  Assembly’s 
instruction  in  July  1569  to  gather  and  publish  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  which 
concerned  the  common  affairs  of  ministers  and  superintendents,  although  a number 
of  the  ordinances  are  directly  attributable  to  the  General  Assembly.  BUK,  i,  155. 

StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  5v.  The  use  of  the  term  “incumbent”  in  this  paper  is  used  to 
indicate  either  the  minister  or  exhorter  or  reader  of  a parish. 
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Discipline , the  lower  offices  of  reader  and  exhorter  were  seen  as 
intermediary  steps  undertaken  by  those  aspinng  to  a full  ministenal 
post.  The  synod  ruled  that  no  reader  would  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
post  for  more  than  three  years  unless  he  demonstrated  that  he  had 
gained  in  knowledge  during  that  time  15  Through  study  and  an  increased 
“knawlege  of  lettens”  readers  could,  and  should,  become  exhorters  and, 
eventually,  ministers.16  Exhorters  were  likewise  to  continue  to  study. 
Together  with  others  “haweing  ye  gift  to  interpret”  they  were  expected 
to  travel  up  to  10  miles  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  “exercise”, 
where,  as  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  explained,  they  would  take 
turns  to  expound  on  scriptural  passages  before  the  cntical  judgement  of 
their  brethren. 17  To  demonstrate  visually  the  distinctive  roles  these  three 
ecclesiastical  offices  the  synod  proclaimed  the  pulpit  to  be  the  exclusive 
domain  of  ministers  and  barred  readers  and  exhorters  from  entering  it. 

It  is  statut  and  ordamt  yat  no  mane  presume  or  tak  wpon  hand 
to  preache  or  teache  in  ye  pulpat,  bot  sic  as  ar  admittit 
mimstens  and  to  minister  ye  sacrament  of  ye  body  and  blud  of 
Christ  and  yat  all  vther  exhortans  and  readaris  stand  in  sume 
vther  plaice  deput  to  yame  to  wse  ye  executioun  of  yair 
officis.18 

The  behaviour  of  those  who  held  office  in  the  church  at  parish- 
level,  the  incumbents,  elders  and  deacons,  was  crucial  to  the  synod’s 
attempt  to  impose  province-wide  policies.  The  synod  was  keen  to 
establish  a resident,  pansh-based  and  parish-serving  clergy.  Regardless 
of  the  office  held,  any  person  presented  to  a church  was  to  make  his 
residence  in  the  parish  19  He  was  not  to  set  tacks  of  either  his  manse  or 
his  glebe  or  any  other  part  of  his  benefice  without  licence  under  the 


15  The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  ed.  J.K.  Cameron  (Edinburgh,  1972)  [hereafter 
FBD]  111.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  suggested  that  a reader  should  not  remain  in 
post  beyond  two  years. 

16  St  A,  MS  30451,  fo.  4v. 

17  lb  id. ; FBD,  188-91.  The  Ficst  Book  of  Discipline  suggested  that  those  attending 
the  exercise  should  be  prepared  to  travel  up  to  six  miles. 

18  St  A,  MS  30451,  fo.  5 v. 

19  Ibid.,  fos.  5r-v,  7r. 
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pain  of  deprivation.20  A fining  scheme  was  adopted  to  encourage 

incumbents  to  attend  to  their  charges  on  the  Sabbath.  Those  who 

absented  themselves  were  required  to  justify  their  absence  to  their  kirk 

sessions  If  the  session  was  not  satisfied  with  their  excuse  a financial 

penalty,  payable  to  the  deacons  of  the  church  for  distnbution  to  the 

poor  and  the  common  affairs  of  the  church,  was  levied:  8s  4d  for 

readers,  10s  for  exhorters  and  20s  for  ministers.21  The  synod  also 

forbade  incumbents  from  preaching,  administering  the  sacraments  or 

solemnising  marnages  outwith  their  own  pansh  without  first  obtaimng 

a licence  from  either  the  minister  of  the  other  bounds  or  from  Winram 

22 

as  their  superintendent. 

Because  every  incumbent  presented  to  a parish  had  first  to  be 
examined  and  accepted  by  his  superintendent  as  being  both  qualified 
and  suitable  for  the  post  there  was  considerable  control  over  those 
admitted.23  Such  control  did  not  extend  to  those  admitted  to  the 
eldership  and  -the  diaconate  within  a province.  In  attempting  to  instil 
discipline  into  these  offices  the  synod  of  Fife  faced  serious  problems. 

In  some  panshes  parishioners  were  refusing  to  accept  their  election 
to  the  eldership  or  diaconate  or,  having  accepted  an  office  in  principle, 
subsequently  refused  to  perform  their  duties  in  practice.24 
Conscientious  discharge  of  the  offices  of  deacon  or  elder  brought 
honour  to  God.  Refusal  either  to  accept  such  an  office  or  to  discharge 
the  duties  associated  with  it  was  to  reject  the  mamfest  will  of  God  and 
to  bnng  His  judgement  upon  the  Scottish  church.  The  synod  ruled  that 
all  men  guilty  of  such  an  offence  were  to  be  excommunicated.  Their 
own  pansh  minister  was  prohibited  from  administering  the  sacraments 

20  Ibid.,  fos.  7r-v. 

21  Ibid.,  fo.  6v. 

22  I bid. 

23 

In  April  1561,  immediately  following  John  Winram’s  admission  as 
superintendent,  his  court  ruled  that  all  existing  and  future  church  personnel  within 
l his  province  were  to  be  examined  by  him.  RStAKS,  i,  75-6.  The  General  Assembly 
also  sanctioned  the  examination  of  church  personnel  by  superintendents,  BUK,  i,  15, 

! 59-60.  References  to  Winram  examining  candidates  presented  to  chaplainries  and 
vicarages  can  be  found  in  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Adv.  17. 1.3,  new  fos.  358r, 
* 395r-v. 

J 24  StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  5r. 


to  them,  “nor  zit  to  yair  seid”,  a prohibition  which  extended  to  every 
other  minister  within  the  synod’s  jurisdiction.25 

The  refusal  of  some  to  accept  or  discharge  the  office  of  elder  or 
deacon  was  senous  enough.  When  some  congregations  elected 
excommunicated  members  as  their  elders  and  deacons  the  synod  faced 
an  even  more  disconcerting  problem.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  had 
allowed  only  those  men  “of  best  knowledge  in  Gods  word  and  cleanest 
life,  men  faithfull  and  of  most  honest  conversation”  to  be  put  forward 
for  election.  Any  “noted  with  publick  infamie”  were  to  be  “repelled”.26 
In  some  panshes  of  Fife  these  ordinances  were  being  ignored 
Responding  to  the  potentially  anarchic  prospect  of  kirk  sessions  being 
staffed  by  excommunicated  parishioners  the  synod  issued  a blanket-ban 
that  no  excommunicated  persons  were  to  be  chosen  or  admitted  to  the 
office  of  elder  or  deacon  or  any  other  office  in  any  congregation.27 

Worship  and  Rites  of  Passage 

When  the  synod  turned  its  attention  to  the  conduct  of  public  worship  it 
made  few  departures  from  the  guidelines  issued  in  The  First  Book  of 
Discipline 2S  Incumbents  of  landward  panshes  were  to  read  the 
common  prayers  early  each  Sunday,  to  enable  the  servants  in  the  parish 
to  attend  before  beginning  their  day’s  work,  with  the  main  Sunday 
service  being  held  at  10  am.29  The  main  service  was  the  occasion  when 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  communion  were  administered,  for 
which  no  fee  was  to  be  extracted,  a practice  which  John  Winram  had 


25  Ibid.  The  refusal  of  sacraments  to  the  children  of  those  excommunicated  was 
sanctioned  in  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  ( FBD , 170).  However,  this  ruling  was 
overturned  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1569.  (BUK,  i,  170).  The  largely 
chronological  recording  of  the  St  Andrews  manuscript  dates  the  relevant  ordinance 
c.  1563,  before  the  Assembly’s  ruling.  The  synod’s  failure  to  modify  its  ordinance  is 
likely  to  be  due  to  simple  oversight. 

26  FBD,  174. 

27  StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  5v. 

28  FBD,  180-7.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  endorsed  the  use  of  The  Forme  of 
Prayers  and  Ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.  Used  in  the  Englishe  Congregation 
at  Geneva  (Geneva,  1556)  which,  after  modification,  formed  the  1564  Book  of 
Common  Order. 

29  StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  6v. 
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occasion  to  condemn  in  his  superintendent’s  court.30  As  was  standard, 
the  celebration  of  communion  was  preceded  by  an  examination  and 
admission  was  restricted  to  those  who  could  recite  the  Lord’s  Prayer.31 
In  Fife  an  additional  condition  required  those  admitted  to  be  above  15 
years  of  age.32  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  set  no  minimum  age 
requirement  and  this  ruling  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Fife 
synod. 

When  considering  ntes  of  passage  the  synod  was  at  pains  to 
eradicate  some  local  customs.  Those  intending  to  marry  were  to  have 
their  marriage  banns  proclaimed  on  three  Sundays  prior  to  the 
marnage.33  If,  dunng  that  time,  a lawful  impediment  was  alleged  the 
proclamations  were  to  cease  while  the  minister  appointed  a day  for  the 
allegations  to  be  heard  either  before  the  kirk  session  or  before  John 
Winram  and  his  superintendent’s  court  in  St  Andrews  34  Following  the 
successful  proclamation  of  the  banns  the  marriage  was  to  be 
solemnised,  on  a Sunday  only,  within  forty  days.35  One  final  hurdle 
remained  to  be  cleared  before  any  marriage  was  solemnised  in  Fife:  the 
parties  to  be  marned  and  their  parents  were  to  secure  caution  that  the 
celebrations  following  the  marnage  would  be  decorous.  They  were  to 
promise  the  minister: 


that  yai  sail  not  vse  or  tholl  be  vsit  in  ye  day  of  yair  manage 
ony  pyping  or  fidling  or  ony  vther  sic  licht  vaniteis  in  oppin 
streittis,  about  marcat  croces  or  ony  vther  common  plaice.36 

Those  who  broke  their  promise  would  find  themselves  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  In  attempting  to  prevent  frivolity  before  the 
mariage  ceremony  the  synod  was  even  more  severe.  All  parties  were 

30  Ibid.  , RStAKS,  i,  226-7. 

Cf.  FBD,  184-6.  Damage  to  the  manuscript  does  not  allow  the  full  reading  of 
the  requirements  for  admission.  It  is  possible,  but  unlikely,  that  the  synod  followed 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline's  requirement  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Articles  of 
Belief,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  all  to  be  recited 

32  St  A,  MS  30451,  fo.  4v. 

33  Ibid.,  fo.  4r;  cf.  FBD,  195. 

34  St  A,  MS  30451,  fo.  6v. 

35  Ibid.,  fos.  4r-v;  cf  FBD,  195-6. 

34  StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  5v. 
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warned  that  if  they  came  to  the  church  “haweing  bagpypis  plaiand 
befoir  yame”  they  would  be  turned  away  and  “nocht  be  manet  for  yat 

day”.37 

As  regards  burials  the  synod  of  Fife  both  abndged  and  amended  a 
General  Assembly  ordinance  of  1563  which  stated: 

Touching  the  bunall  of  the  poore  in  every  parochin  to  landwart, 
it  is  ordaimt  that  a beere  be  made  in  every  paroch  to  carrie  the 
dead  corpes  to  bunall,  and  that  village  or  house  wher  the  dead 
lyes,  with  the  mxt  house  adjacent  therto,  or  a certaine  number 
of  every  house,  sail  convey  tire  dead  to  the  bunall,  and  eird  it 
saxe  foote  under  the  eird. . 38 

The  synod  removed  the  concluding  instructions  (which  were  specific  to 
the  supenntendent  and  not  pertinent  to  pansh  incumbents)  and  added  to 
the  Assembly  ordinance  as  follows: 

...ewerye  parochin  vpon  land.  It  is  ordenit  yat  ane  beir  be  maid 
...  rps  to  buriall.  And  village  or  toun  quhair  ye  deid  lyis  ...  acent 
thairto  or  ane  nomber  of  evene  houss  convoy  ye  ...  eyther 
singing  reding  or  vther  serimonye  and  zeard  ye  ...  zeard,  and 
yat  nane  be  zeardit  in  ye  nycht  or  without  ye  ...,39 

Textual  vanation  renders  it  uncertain  whether  or  not  The  First  Book  of 
Discipline  had  originally  allowed  incumbents  to  exercise  their  own 
discretion  in  deciding  if  singing  and  scnpture  readings  would 
accompany  a burial.40  The  wording  in  the  St  Andrews  manuscript 
suggests  that  the  synod  of  Fife  permitted  no  such  liberty  of  opinion  but 
issued  instead  a province-wide  condemnation  of  such  practices,  in  line 
with  the  practice  observed  in  Geneva  41 


38  BUK,  i,  43. 

39  StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  4v,  my  emphasis. 

40  The  First  Book  of  Discipline's  burial  practice  is  ambiguous  because  of  an 
additio  in  one  manuscript  which  permitted  incumbents  to  allow  singing  and  readings 
at  burials.  FBD,  199-201,  at  200  note  b. 

41  W.D.  Maxwell,  John  Knox’s  Genevan  Service  Book  1556,  The  Liturgical 
Portions  of  the  Gene\’an  Service  Book  (Edinburgh,  1931),  161-4. 
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The  meaning  of  the  second  addition,  “and  yat  nane  be  zeardit  ...  ”, 
is  clear  from  another  synod  ordinance.  In  an  effort  to  end  the  practice 
of  secret  burials  of  infants  and  children,  believed  to  have  been 
conceived  in  “adulterie,  incest  or  sic  wther  ingodlie  wayes”,  the  synod 
forbade  night-time  bunals.  The  dead  were  only  to  be  taken  to  the  bunal 
ground  between  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  faithfull  men.  Those  who  broke  this  rule  by  conducting  a 
secret  burial  were  to  be  held  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  person  so 
buried.42 

The  synod  was  keen  to  affirm  the  sanctity  of  the  bunal  ground. 
Night-time  bunals  were  condemned  both  for  their  secrecy  and  for  being 
outside  the  common  bunal  ground  of  the  churches.  Illegitimate  and 
other  infants  who  died  unbaptised  were  commonly  buned  at  the 
roadside  or  at  “Lekkir”  stones,  large  stones  often  situated  at  cross- 
roads and  roadside  shrines.  These  sites  were  traditionally  associated 
with  bunals  in  the  belief  that  they  afforded  the  best  alternative  resting 
place  for  those,  such  as  the  unbaptised,  forbidden  to  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground.  In  preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  bunal  ground  the 
synod  not  only  sought  to  get  the  bodies  of  innocent  children  in,  but  also 
to  keep  the  bodies  of  renegades  out.  To  enforce  this  the  synod  forbade 
those  who  died  while  excommunicated  to  be  buned  within  the  church 
bunal  ground.  The  justification  of  this  move  argued  that: 

all  sic  persoms  as  desynt  not  ye  societie  of  ye  faithfull  quhen 
yai  war  leweand  be  nocht  participant  of  yair  cumpany  quhen 
yai  ar  deid  43 

Social  Control 

The  synod’s  enactments  which  concerned  social  control  concentrated 
on  standardising  the  practices  surrounding  Sabbath  observance, 
detecting  illegitimate  children,  presentments  for  baptism  and  marnage 
contracts.  The  synod  required  incumbents  to  pursue  absentees  from  the 
Sabbath  services  from  all  levels  of  society  and  detailed  fines  for  many 
different  social  groups.  There  was  to  be  no  allowance  made  for  rank, 


42 


43 


StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  6r. 
Ibid.,  fo.  7r. 
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indeed  the  opposite  was  true  with  those  of  highest  rank  subject  to  the 
heaviest  penalties.  Earls,  lords  and  great  barons  who  failed  to  attend 
the  Sunday  sermon  or  prayers  were  to  be  fined  £2.  Each  subsequent 
lapse  increased  each  subsequent  fine  by  a further  £2.  Using  the  same 
formula  the  fines  for  small  barons,  gentlemen  and  burgesses  began  at 
10s,  fines  for  husbandmen  and  craftsmen  began  at  2s  44  Regardless  of 
rank,  any  who  did  not  pay  were  to  spend  two  days  in  pnson  on  bread 
and  water  for  each  default.  The  synod  noted  that  this  fimng  and  jailing 
policy  was  “to  be  wnderstand  alsweill  of  ye  wemen  as  of  ye  men”45 
Other  ordinances  introduced  similar  scales  of  fines  for  absence  by  other 
groups  within  the  pansh,  including  the  incumbents  themselves.  The 
smallest  fine,  4d,  was  levied  on  householders  46  The  fining  system  with 
its  provision  for  repeated  absence  and  refusal  to  pay  the  fines  is 
indicative  of  how  common  Sabbath  breach  could  be. 

Although  the  synod  set  rigorous  standards  of  pursuit  for  Sabbath 
breakers  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society  it  showed  considerable 
sensitivity  to  the  lot  of  the  “puir  cottaris”  and  the  “puir  laboraris”  In 
the  judgement  of  the  synod  the  cotters  were  so  “constranit  be  yair 
maisteris  unmerciles  oppressioums”  that  they  were  forced  to  work  their 
own  small  plots  of  land  on  the  Sabbath,  their  only  free  time,  “expreslie 
aganis  Goddis  command”.  Labourers  were  similarly  forced  to  break  the 
Sabbath  by  their  masters.  Recognising  where  the  root  of  the  problem 
lay  the  synod  ruled: 

It  is  requyrit  in  ye  name  of  God  yat  all  gentill  men  and  wtheris 
hawing  cottaris  and  tennentis  vndir  yame  yat  yai  wald  be  sa 
cheritabill  to  yame  to  gif  yame  licence  in  tyme  of  harwest  fra 
xii  houris  furth  ilk  Settirday  to  scheir  and  win  yair  awin  come. 

And  sicklyk  yat  yai  will  nocht  charge  yair  tennentis  with  yair 
careage  vpone  Sounday.  Certefeing  all  yame  yat  sail  do  in  ye 
contrair  heirof,  and  sail  caus  yair  tennentis  and  laboraris  to 
neglect  ye  service  of  God  and  work  vpone  Sonday,  yai  salbe 


44  The  fine  for  a third  offence  by  husbandmen  and  craftsmen  did  not  follow  the 
formula,  but  was  set  at  6s  8d. 

43  Ibid. 

46  Ibid.,  fo.  6v. 
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accusit  as  transgressons  of  ye  command  of  God  and  breikaris 
of  ye  Sabboth  day...  47 

The  synod’s  response  to  Sabbath  breaking  was  complex,  as  was  the 
system  it  constructed  to  detect  illegitimate  children.  The  highly 
dangerous  time  of  childbirth  was  known  to  encourage  spontaneous 
confessions.  To  capitalise  on  this  the  first  line  of  detection  employed  by 
the  synod  was  the  attending  midwives.  Before  any  midwife  assisted 
with  a birth  she  was  to  exploit  the  mother’s  vulnerability  and  enquire  of 
her  who  the  father  was  and  whether  the  child  was  legitimate.  The 
midwife  was  then,  “in  gudlie  haist”,  to  pass  this  information  on  to  the 
parish  incumbent  Failure  to  comply  would  result  in  punishment.48 

Should  this  method  of  detection  fail  a second  source  of  information 
was  the  wet-nurses.  Before  accepting  any  infant  to  nurse  they  were 
required  to  obtain  the  names  of  both  parents  and  to  determine  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child.  Representatives  of  the  parish  church,  probably 
the  elders,  would  visit  known  wet-nurses  to  ascertain  who  was  paying 
for  each  child  in  their  care  in  a bid  to  identify  fathers  supporting  their 
illegitimate  offspring.  As  with  the  midwives,  wet-nurses  who  failed  to 
comply  were  subject  to  punishment  49  Single  mothers  nursing  their  own 
infants  were  also  targeted  No  one  was  permitted  to  offer  them  refuge 
in  their  house  without  first  checking  who  the  child’s  father  was  and 
whether  the  child  was  legitimate.50 

Yet  another  opportunity  for  detection  was  provided  when  the  child 
was  presented  for  baptism.  This  time  the  onus  of  detection  fell  upon  the 
parish  minister  and  kirk  session.  The  synod  ruled  that  children  should, 
where  at  all  possible,  be  presented  for  baptism  by  their  fathers  so  that 
the  identity  of  each  child’s  father  would  be  known  and  so  too  his 
relationship  with  the  mother.  Those  couples  known  to  be  unmarried 
were  compelled  to  undertake  public  satisfaction  before  their  child  was 
baptised  51 


Ibid.,  fo.  5r. 

48  Ibid.,  fo.  6r. 

49  Ibid. 

50  Ibid. , fo.  7v. 

51  Ibid.,  fo.  4r. 
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Some  illegitimate  children  were  the  offspring  of  couples  who, 
although  contracted  to  marry,  had  not  solemnised  their  union.  Many  of 
the  synod’s  ordinances  regarding  marnage  contracts  attempted  to 
regularise  and  bring  under  the  church’s  junsdiction  the  long  accepted 
practice  of  handfasting.  Secret  promises  of  marnage  which  had  been 
followed  by  sexual  intercourse  were  not  to  be  recognised  as  marnage 
contracts.  Those  who  engaged  in  such  practices  were  condemned  as 
“brekkans  of  guid  ordor  and  sklanderans  of  ye  kirk”  and  punished  as 
fornicators.52  Only  those  promises  of  marnage  made  before  witnesses 
were  to  be  recognised.  Ideally  the  synod  wanted  the  witnesses  to  be  the 
parish  incumbent  and  two  of  his  elders,  necessitating  the  church’s 
involvement  with  all  marnages  at  the  initial  point  of  contract.  At  the 
very  least  the  witnesses  had  to  be  honest  and  faithfull.53 

Even  if  the  contract  was  made  before  the  necessary  witnesses  it 
could  still  be  ruled  invalid  if,  for  example,  the  parties  were  underage 
and  had  not  secured  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  if  one 
of  the  parties  was  tied  by  an  existing  contract  of  marriage.54  When  it 
was  known  that  a previous  contract  existed  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
church  decree  stating  that  the  first  contract  was  either  unlawful  or  had 
been  legally  broken.  Only  then  could  a subsequent  contract  be 
recognised  and  the  couple  proceed  to  marnage.55 

Visitation  Questions 

The  detailed  list  of  questions  which  precede  the  synod’s  enactments  has 
no  known  contemporary  Scottish  parallel  5<’  The  areas  of  oversight  are 
similar  to  those  proposed  by  the  Assembly  in  1602  in  connection  with 
“the  forme  and  subject  of  visitatioun  of  kirks”  but  there  are  stnking 
differences.57  The  guidelines  issued  in  1602  were  for  use  by 
presbytenes  and  commissioners  of  congregations  when  carrying  out  an 
examination  of  ministers,  congregations  and  presbytenes  themselves. 


52  [bid.,  fo.  6r. 

53  Ibid.,  fo.  4v. 

54  Ibid. 

55  Ibid.,fo.5x. 

56  Ibid.,  fos.  3 r-v. 

51  BUK,  iii,  991-4. 
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However,  the  Assembly  did  not  offer  a list  of  precisely  worded 
questions.  Instead  it  provided  a detailed  summary  of  areas  of 
ministerial,  congregational  and  presbytenal  activities  to  be  scrutinised, 
the  predominant  emphasis  being  the  examination  of  ministers  ’ practice 
and  behaviour  in  the  discharging  of  their  ministerial  duties.58 

By  contrast  the  precisely  formulated  questions  contained  in  the  St 
Andrews’  manuscnpt  were  to  be  asked  of  incumbents  dunng  the 
supenntendent’s  visitation  of  their  parishes  and  concentrate  on  the 
standard  of  behaviour  observed  by  parishioners , for  example,  the 
behaviour  of  drunkards,  night-walkers,  resetters,  minstrels, 
schoolteachers  and  separated  couples,  rather  than  on  ministerial 
practice.59  With  few  exceptions,  questions  regarding  parishioners’ 
behaviour  begin  “gif  thay  knaw...”.  Such  a formulation  provided  an 
overall  picture  of  the  generall  standard  of  discipline  observed  in  each 
parish.  In  addition,  answers  to  the  questions  provided  a list  of  deviants 
who  could  then  be  summoned  before  the  supenntendent’s  court. 

The  Superintendent  of  Fife 

Issuing  each  incumbent  with  a copy  of  the  synod’s  ordinances  and  the 
questions  to  be  asked  of  him  dunng  the  supenntendent’s  visitation 
alerted  him  to  where  the  emphasis  of  his  parish  oversight  should  lie.  In 
effect,  each  incumbent  received  a code  of  good  practice  to  be  observed 
within  his  pansh.  Monitoring  an  incumbent’s  enforcement  and  a 
congregation’s  observance  of  tins  code  constituted  a major  part  of 
Winram’s  superintendency  visits: 

it  is  orderut  yat  ewerie  minister  or  reader  within  yis  juresdicxon 
have  the  copy  of  yir  actis  to  ye  effect  yai  may  knaw  how  ye 
saidis  actis  ar  observit  in  yair  congregatioun  and  yat  yai  may 
admoneiss  ewene  man  respective  of  his  awin  part  and  informe 


For  example  whether  he  was  resident,  how  often  he  preached,  whether  he 
diligently  visited  his  parish  and  whether  he  regularly  met  with  his  kirk  session. 

Of  those  questions  which,  from  their  remaining  fragments,  are  known  to 
concern  either  parishioners’  or  ministers’  behaviour  over  two-thirds  concern  the 
behaviour  of  parishioners. 


Ill 


ye  superintendent  at  his  visitatioms  of  yame  yat  hes  transgressit 

60 

ye  samin. 

Although  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  detailed  the  areas  to  be 
examined  during  pansh  visitations  it  was  silent  regarding  the  procedure 
followed 61  By  combining  the  St  Andrews  manuscript  with  other 
fragmentary  sources  it  is  possible  largely  to  reconstruct  the  visitation 
process  followed  by  John  Winram  as  superintendent  of  Fife 

Visitations 

John  Winram  himself  sent  advance  warning  to  each  incumbent  advising 
him  of  the  day  and  time  of  a forthcoming  visit.  The  incumbent  was 
required  to  publish  this  warning  and  diligently  to  insist  that  “all  gentill 
men  and  vtheris  inhabitantis”  of  his  parish  convene  on  the  day  of 
visitation  for  a period  of  two  or  three  hours.  Dunng  that  time  a sermon 
would  be  preached  and  the  ordinances  of  the  “generall  kirk”  would  be 
proclaimed  62  It  is  apparent  that  some  parishioners  objected  to  this 
imposition  on  their  time  In  justifying  the  lengthy  congregational 
gathering  the  synod  recalled  previous  acquiescence  to  the  pre- 
reformation observance  of  holy  days: 

In  respect  of  ye  mony  and  diversse  superstitious  halie  dayis 
quhilk  ye  pepill  in  ye  tyme  of  papistne  wer  chargit  and  onerat 
to  keip  ye  samin  holy  day  and  now  mercifullie  is  relewit  yairfra. 
Thairfoir  in  ye  name  of  God  it  is  requyrit  yat  ye  haill 
inhabitantis  of  everie  congregatione  convene  ...  at  ye  tyme  of  ye 
superintendents  visitatioms. 


60  St  A,  MS  30451,  fo.  lx. 

61  FBD,  122-3. 

62  Although  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  required  the  sermon  to  be  preached  by 
the  superintendent  it  is  clear  from  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
Winram  often  vacated  the  pulpit  in  favour  of  the  incumbent,  as  did  some  other 
superintendents.  The  ordinance  of  the  synod  did  not  specify  who  should  preach. 
Ibid.,  123;  BUK,  i,  25,39,  112. 

63  StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  5v. 
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From  the  earliest  days  of  John  Winram’s  supenntendency  he 
monitored  the  state  of  church  buildings  dunng  his  visitations.64  He  also 
made  a close  examination  of  the  competence  of  each  incumbent.  He 
personally  tested  their  doctnnal  stance  and  their  reading  skills.  By  a 
judicious  “inquisicione  amangis  thar  flok”  the  personal  life  and 
conversation  of  each  incumbent  was  also  checked.65  However,  the  mam 
purpose  of  the  visitation  was  not  so  much  to  scrutinise  the  buildings  or 
the  incumbent  as  to  scrutinise  the  incumbent’s  oversight  of  his  parish. 
To  this  end  the  parish  registers  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  were 
examined.66  Referring  to  the  charter  of  recess  “quhairin  is  contemt  ye 
faltis  fund”  at  Winram’s  previous  visitation  incumbents  were  required 
to  demonstrate  their  diligence  in  correcting  and  punishing  these  old 
faults.  They  were  also  required  to  inform  Winram  of  those  who  had 
transgressed  the  ordinances  issued  by  the  synod.68  By  asking  the 
questions  set  by  the  synod,  the  current  state  of  the  parish  was 
determined.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  visitation  Winram  would  issue  a 
new  charter  of  recess  for  his  and  the  incumbent’s  records.  Senous 
faults  were  referred  on,  if  necessary  directly  to  the  General  Assembly, 
or  to  the  synod,  or,  more  probably,  to  the  supenntendent’s  court. 

The  Superintendent’s  Court 
Typical  Years 

It  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  typical  functioning  of  Winram’s 
superintendent’s  court.  The  court  officially  operated  from  April  1561 
to  March  1571/2.  However  during  many  of  these  years  the  running  of 


A serious  complaint  was  raised  during  John  Winram’s  visitation  of  Ballingary 
in  1561  about  the  disrepair  of  the  parish  church.  Having  issued  instructions  for  its 
repair  Winram  made  a return  visit  to  the  parish  to  monitor  the  minister’s 
conformity.  RStAKS,  i,  82-9. 

65  Ibid.,  75-6. 

66  StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  5v. 

67 

Ibid.  These  charters  possibly  formed  the  Books  of  Visitation  kept  by  each 
superintendent  and,  from  March  1570/1,  examined  at  each  Assembly.  None  of  these 
books  is  known  to  have  survived.  BUK,  i,  184. 

* StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  7r. 
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both  the  superintendent’s  court  and  the  kirk  session  was  either 
disrupted  or  atypical. 

In  1561  and  1572  the  superintendent’s  court  did  not  meet  for  the 
full  year.  In  1566  and  1567  national  and  local  disruption  surrounding 
the  Chaseabout  Raid  and  exile  of  Lord  James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Moray 
and  commendator  pnor  of  St  Andrews,  the  murders  of  David  Riccio 
and  Henry,  Lord  Damley  and  Mary’s  abdication  rendered  the 
functioning  of  both  courts  virtually  impossible.69  In  1570  St  Andrews 
was  again  rocked  by  both  national  and  local  events.  January  saw  the 
assassination  of  Lord  James  Stewart,  then  Regent  Moray.  In  April  the 
town  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a long  running  and  acnmonious 
dispute  between  its  minister,  Robert  Hamilton,  and  James  Carmichael, 
which  divided  the  church.70  Further,  in  August  Winram  found  himself 
accused  of  papistical  practices  for  accepting  the  role  of  oeconomns  of 
the  Priory.  Such  a disturbed  year  was  reflected  in  the  running  of  the 
superintendent’s  court  and  the  numbers  of  cases  raised  fell 
significantly  Things  did  not  improve  the  following  year.  In  April  1571, 
having  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  demit  his  office  before 
the  General  Assembly,  Winram  made  a similar  attempt  before  the  kirk 
session.72  Although  technically  this  attempt  was  also  unsuccessful,  in 
effect  it  marked  his  departure  from  office.  Only  two  cases  were  heard 
before  the  superintendent’s  court  after  that  date.  Thus  of  the  12 
calendar  years  dunng  which  the  court  ran  only  from  1562-65  and 
1568-69  is  it  possible  to  examine  any  broad  trends  exhibited  by  the 
court. 


69  For  a fuller  discussion  on  the  effect  of  these  crisis  years  on  the  superintendent’s 
court  and  the  kirk  session  of  St  Andrews  see  my  forthcoming  thesis. 

70  RStAKS,  i,  334-5,  338-9;  BUK,  i,  179;  R.  Bannatyne,  Memorials  of 
Transactions  in  Scotland,  A.D.  MDLX1X  - A.D.  MDLXXIII,  ed.  R.  Pitcairn 
(Edinburgh,  1836),  258-60. 

71  BUK,  i,  179-80.  John  Winram  was  elected  oeconomus  of  St  Andrews'  priory  in 
April.  Moray  Muniments,  National  Register  of  Archives  (Scotland).  Collection  217. 
Box  15,  No.  52,  John  Winram  to  Anna  Keith,  Countess  of  Moray.  22  April  1570. 

72  RStAKS,  i,  346-7. 
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The  Inheritance  of  the  Kirk  Session 

On  being  elected  superintendent  of  Fife  John  Winram  inhented  the  kirk 
session  of  St  Andrews  as  his  court.  By  April  1561  a pattern  of  election 
to,  and  membership  of,  the  session  had  been  established  which 
continued  largely  unchanged  for  the  next  decade.  From  the  available 
election  lists  the  average  kirk  session,  in  the  years  1559  to  1571, 
consisted  of  12  elders  and  eight  deacons  with  an  average  of  three  new 
deacons  and  one  or  two  new  elders  elected  each  year. 

Prior  to  Apnl  1561  the  kirk  session  operated  in  several  capacities. 
It  acted  as  a court  of  first  instance  for  the  citizens  of  St  Andrews,  as  a 
regional  court  of  first  instance  where  no  local  kirk  session  was 
established,  and  as  a regional  court  of  appeal  where  the  actions  of  a 
local  kirk  session  were  disputed.  The  matters  which  the  kirk  session 
dealt  with  varied  considerably.  In  the  months  immediately  following  the 
reformation  in  St  Andrews  tire  session  had  overseen  the  public 
recantations  of  those  who  had  been  most  heavily  involved  with  the  pre- 
reformation church.73  Later,  during  its  fortnightly  meetings,  the  session 
heard  a range  of  cases  about  doctrine,  religious  observance,  sexual 
misdemeanour,  paternity  and  marital  disputes,  and  civil  crimes  such  as 
resetting  and  violence.  Conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  its  case  load 
was  the  disciplining  of  church  personnel. 

Cases 

Like  the  kirk  session,  the  superintendent's  court  also  met  in  many 
different  guises.74  As  a court  of  first  instance  matters  ordinanly 

3 J.E.A.  Dawson,  ‘“The  Face  of  Ane  Perfyt  Reformed  Kyrk’:  St  Andrews  and  the 
Early  Scottish  Reformation”  in  Humanism  and  Reform:  The  Church  in  Europe, 
England  and  Scotland,  MOO-1643,  ed.  J.  Kirk,  Studies  in  Church  History  Subsidia  8 
(Oxford,  1991)  413-35,  at  428-9. 

1 The  kirk  session  was  not  supplanted  by  the  superintendent's  court  and 
continued  to  meet  in  its  own  right  after  John  Winram’s  admission.  In  general,  the 
entries  in  the  register  do  not  distinguish  between  minutes  of  the  kirk  session  and 
minutes  of  the  superintendent’s  court.  The  convention  that  has  been  followed  in  this 
study  to  determine  which  matters  were  brought  before  the  superintendent’s  court 
and  which  before  the  kirk  session  is  first,  all  matters  raised  at  any  meeting 
stipulated  as  being  one  of  the  superintendent’s  court  have  been  included;  second,  all 
matters  raised  at  a meeting  during  which  any  one  item  of  business  is  clearly 
identified  as  pertaining  to  the  superintendent’s  court  have  been  included,  third,  all 
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competent  before  the  kirk  session  were  heard  by  the  superintendent's 
court  if  it  was  the  court  sitting  that  day.  Also,  where  no  local  kirk 
session  existed  to  hear  a case  the  matter  was  raised  before  the 
superintendent's  court  as,  pnor  to  April  1561,  it  had  been  raised  before 
the  St  Andrews’  kirk  session.  As  an  exclusive  court  of  first  instance  the 
superintendent’s  court  heard  all  cases  involving  church  personnel,  and, 
between  June  1561  and  August  1563,  all  petitions  for  divorce.7'  The 
court  also  functioned  as  a court  of  appeal  where  a local  session  could 
not  enforce  its  own  discipline.  Such  appeals  could  only  be  made  by  a 
kirk  session  complaining  about  an  individual  within  its  parish.  An 
individual  wishing  to  complain  about  his  or  her  local  minister  or  kirk 
session  was,  after  June  1563,  directed  to  the  superintendent's  synod.76 

The  minutes  of  the  superintendent's  court  do  not  give  all  the  details 
of  each  case  so  only  comparisons  of  different  types  of  cases  heard 
before  the  court  can  be  made.  Dunng  the. years  1562-65,  1568-69  the 
average  number  of  new  cases  raised  before  the  superintendent's  court 
each  year  was  29. 77  Although  this  was  three  times  as  many  as  the  kirk 
session  heard  while  the  two  courts  ran  concurrently  it  was  close  to  the 


matters  raised  at  meetings  which  were  abandoned,  with  cases  continued  to  a future 
date,  because  the  superintendent  was  absent  have  also  been  included.  This  method 
of  segregating  the  business  of  the  superintendent’s  court  from  that  of  the  kirk 
session,  and  consequently  the  analysis  obtained,  differs  from  that  adopted  by 
Graham  who  has  restricted  his  selection  to  those  cases  during  which  John  Winram 
was  reported  as  being  present  and  to  those  cases  where  it  was  recorded  that  the  kirk 
session  was  acting  in  his  name.  M.F.  Graham,  The  Uses  of  Reform:  ‘Godly 
Discipline'  and  Popular  Behaviour  in  Scotland  and  Beyond,  1560-1610,  (Leiden, 
1996),  82. 

5 In  December  1562  the  General  Assembly  ordained  that  from  thenceforth  no 
office  bearer  was  to  take  cognition  of  divorce  cases  except  the  superintendents  and 
those  to  whom  they  gave  special  commission.  BUK,  i,  30.  In  1564  all  cases  of 
divorce  were  to  be  heard  by  the  commissary  courts.  In  particular,  cases  from  St 
Andrews  were  heard  in  the  Edinburgh  court  which  was  established  in  1564. 

76  Ibid.,  32-33;  StA,  MS  30451,  fos.  6r-v. 

77  26  in  1562  and  in  1563,  35  in  1564  and  in  1565;  29  in  1568  and  25  in  1569.  In 
this  study  each  charge  investigated  is  understood  as  a “case”.  Thus  a couple  accused 
of  adultery  counts  as  one  “case”,  whether  one  or  both  parties  appeared  before  the 
court.  A charge  of  not  adhering  to  a spouse  which  was  met  by  a counter  charge  of 
adultery  against  the  accuser  counts  as  two  “cases”,  one  of  not  adhering  and  one  of 
adultery. 
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25  cases  (excluding  recantations)  raised  before  the  kirk  session  in 
1 560,  its  only  full  year  of  operation  before  the  establishment  of  the 
superintendent’s  court. 

There  is  a noticeable  difference  in  types  of  cases  raised  in  the 
superintendent’s  court  before  and  after  1566-67.  In  the  years  1562-65, 
78%  of  the  cases  raised  concerned  mantal  or  sexual  offences.  Although 
the  formation,  in  1564,  of  commissary  courts  removed  some  marital 
problems,  such  as  divorce,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent’s 
court  the  loss  of  these  cases  was  initially  balanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  other  marital  and  sexual  misdemeanours.  In  1564- 
65,  cases  of  fornication  doubled,  and  numbers  of  paternity  claims 
increased.  The  court  also  judged  more  claims  of  marriage  and  attempts 
to  stop  marriages. 

In  1566-67  the  activities  of  the  kirk  session  and  of  the 
superintendent’s  court  all  but  ceased.79  When  the  courts  did  resume 
they  quickly  regained  their  pre-1566  case  load  levels;  however  marital 
and  sexual  offences  now  accounted  for  only  57%  of  the  cases  raised. 
Over  one  third  of  cases  now  involved  church  discipline,  religious 
observance  and  social  discipline,  double  the  level  of  1562-65.  Cases  of 
disobedience  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  more  than  doubled  from 
their  pre-1566  levels.80  Cases  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  laws,  previously 
unheard  of  before  either  court,  became  one  of  the  most  frequently  heard 
categones  of  offence  in  the  period  1568-69. 81 

Winram’s  oversight  of  his  province  did  not  just  mean  oversight  of 
the  laity.  He  was  also  responsible  for  ensuring  the  correct  behaviour  of 
his  fellow  clergy.  Ministers,  readers,  exhorters  and  pretenders  to  these 


8 St  Andrews’  own  commissary  court  was  considered  a great  asset  by  Regent 
Moray  who  admitted  that  he,  “havand  regard  to  ye  poverte  and  decay  of  ye  citee  of 
Sanctandrois  hes  taine  panis  to  procure  yis  iurisdictioun  and  sait  of  iustice  ...  to  be 
placit  within  ye  said  citee  to  ye  increase  of  ye  comoun  wealth  yairof.”  St  Andrews’ 
University,  St  Salvator’s  Muniments,  SS.110.C3,  9 March  1563/4. 

1566  saw  a combined  total  of  20  cases  raised  before  both  courts,  compared 
with  49  the  previous  year.  1567  saw  only  four  cases  raised. 

From  a total  of  three  in  the  years  1564  and  1565  to  a total  of  seven  in  the  years 
1568  and  1569. 

From  nil  in  the  years  1564  and  1565  to  a total  of  seven  in  the  years  1568  and 
1569. 
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offices  were  all  liable  to  summons.  1 563  saw  an  unusually  high  number 
of  five  cases  raised  before  the  superintendent's  court,  but  on  average 
only  one  case  per  year  fell  into  this  category.  Of  the  cases  that  were 
settled  before  the  court  five  resulted  in  temporary  inhibitions  from 
office  and/or  an  order  to  make  public  repentance  in  the  church  in  which 
the  offence  had  been  committed  82  Two  resulted  in  the  defaulters  being 
permanently  deprived  or  excommunicated,83  and  on  one  occasion  the 
minister  and  elders  of  the  kirk  session  were  summoned  before  the 
superintendent's  court 84 

Clerical  defaulters  came  from  a wide  geographical  area  covering 
Fife,  Perthshire  and  Stratheam.  Most  churches  produced  only  one  case 
but  Crail  produced  four.  While  John  Melville,  brother  to  Andrew,  was 
minister  of  Crail  the  superintendent’s  court  was  often  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  his  church.  In  1561  Melville  requested  the  court  to  force 
several  of  his  panshioners  to  underlie  discipline  for  their  offences.85  In 
1563  Melville  himself  was  summoned  before  the  supenntendent’s  court 
for  allowing  his  reader,  Thomas  Skirling,  to  conduct  marnages  and 
baptisms.  In  particular  he  had  permitted  Skirling  to  conduct  the 
marriage  of  Peter  Jack  against  the  express  inhibition  of  the 
supenntendent’s  court.86  In  December  1565  a similar  charge  of 
improperly  conducting  a marnage  was  brought  before  the  General 
Assembly  by  Winram  against  Melville  himself.87  And  in  April  1566  sir 
John  Davidson  was  charged  before  the  supenntendent’s  court  with 
admimstenng  baptism  in  Crail  when  not  authorised 

Resolution  of  Cases 

The  cases  from  Crail  indicate  that  where  there  was  a problem  with  the 
behaviour  of  church  personnel  the  superintendent’s  court  could  enforce 


82  RStAKS,  i,  176-8,  179,  179-80,  277,  282. 

83  Ibid.,  172,  243-4. 

84  [bid.,  176-8. 

85  Ibid,  104-11. 

86  Ibid.,  176-8.  Despite  being  advised  that  Peter  Jack  had  been  impeded  from 
marrying  until  a prior  claim  of  marriage  had  been  settled  by  the  superintendent  s 
court,  Melville  had  sanctioned  the  marriage. 

87  BUK,  i,  73. 

88  RStAKS,  i,  277. 
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close  and  effective  oversight.  Over  all  case  types  both  the 
superintendent’s  court  and  the  St  Andrews’  kirk  session  resolved  cases 
at  an  impressive  rate.  Dunng  the  16  month  penod  to  April  1561,  59 
cases  were  raised  before  the  session  including  27  recantations.  Of  these 
59  cases  95%  were  brought  to  some  form  of  resolution  with  judgements 
being  pronounced.  Following  the  establishment  of  the  superintendent’s 
court  the  session’s  resolution  rate  dropped  slightly  to  82%,  close  to  the 
81%  of  cases  that  the  superintendent's  court  resolved.  Cases  were  not 
always  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  church  might  have  wanted. 
Not  everyone  confessed  to  their  misdeed  and  performed  their  public 
repentance.  Many  cases  were  shifted  sideways  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  cleared  from  the  church’s  courts. 

By  the  time  a case  reached  the  superintendent’s  court  there  had 
already  been  many  local  and/or  private  initiatives  to  resolve  the  case. 
The  majonty  of  cases  (61%)  were  heard  on  only  one  occasion  with  the 
superintendent’s  court  often  acting  as  an  official  witness  to  a matter 
already  resolved  rather  than  as  the  judge  and  jury  in  an  undecided  case. 
A typical  scenario  would  see  the  party  summoned  either  confess  or  be 
proven  guilty  or  innocent,  by  witnesses  already  gathered,  and,  where 
appropriate,  receive  sentence. 

When  a charge  was  confessed  or  proven  before  the  superintendent's 
court  a number  of  punishments  could  be  imposed.  Some 
misdemeanours  resulted  in  no  more  than  an  admonishment.  Others 
required  a public  act  of  satisfaction  before  the  congregation.  Successful 
claims  of  marriage  often  led  to  no  more  than  the  parties  being 
instructed  to  solemnise  their  marriage  within  a set  time  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  Similarly,  charges  of  non-adherence,  when  proven, 
were  most  often  dealt  with  by  an  order  to  adhere  within  a given  time 
limit,  again  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Charges  of  fornication  and 
adultery  were  dealt  with  more  severely.  Confessed  fornicators  might 
find  themselves  undertaking  any  combination  of  being  charged  to 
marry,  to  complete  some  form  of  public  satisfaction  before  the 
congregation  or  being  referred  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  additional 
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punishment.  Adulterers  were  similarly  committed  to  the  civil 

* 89 

magistrate. 

Excommunications 

The  most  severe  punishment  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  was  that  of 
excommunication.  Classes  of  offenders  subject  to  excommunication 
identified  by  the  synod  included  murderers  and  adulterers,90  those  who 
maintained  Catholic  practices,91  those  who  persistently  absented 
themselves  from  their  pansh  church,92  those  who  refused  to  be 
reconciled  to  “amitie,  luf  and  kyndnes”,93  those  who  refused  to  obey  the 
discipline  of  the  church94  and  those  who  refused  to  accept  or  discharge 
the  office  of  elder  or  deacon  9 ^ After  due  process  and  admonition  any 
minister  who  had  such  offenders  in  his  parish  could  proceed  to 
excommunicate  them,  the  nght  to  excommunicate  did  not  rest  solely 
with  John  Winram  as  superintendent.96  Those  who  were 
excommunicated  faced  heavy  sanctions.  The  synod  ruled: 

It  is  inhibit  and  straitlie  forbiddin  yat  ony  excomumcat  persone 
be  admittit  to  ye  commumoun  or  participacione  of  ye 
sacramentis  nor  to  ye  societie  of  ye  faythfull  pepill  of  God  in 
commoun  praying  or  wyerwyse  except  onlie  in  henng  of 
Goddis  Word.97 
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The  reformed  church  repeatedly  petitioned  the  civil  authorities  to  make 
adultery  a capital  offence.  The  seriousness  of  the  charge  was  not  always  appreciated 
by  those  who  brought  it  against  their  spouses.  At  times  the  court  was  adept  at 
reconciling  couples  by  warning  that  the  continued  pursuit  of  the  charge  might  lead 
to  the  partner’s  death.  For  example  ibid.,  222. 

StA,  MS  30451,  fo.  7r. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.,  fo.  5r. 

Ibid.,  fo.  5v. 

Ibid.,  fo.  7v. 

Ibid.,  fo.  5r. 

Ibid. , fo.  5v. 

Ibid.  As  has  already  been  noted,  the  excommunicated  were  also  forbidden  from 
holding  public  office  in  the  church  and  from  being  buried  in  the  common  burial 
ground.  Ibid.,  fos.  5v,  lx. 
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The  need  for  continuity  of  practice  in  excommunication  was  recognised 
by  the  synod  To  be  effective  the  sanctions  had  to  apply  throughout  the 
province,  and  indeed  the  realm.  To  ensure  that  no  one  circumvented 
these  sanctions  by  travelling  to  another  parish  the  synod  clearly  and 
frequently  stated  that  the  sanctions  were  to  be  enforced  by  every 
minister  within  its  jurisdiction.98 

Graham  has  noted  that  “excommunications  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  issued  under  John  Winram’s  authority”.99  Of  the  20  people 
excommunicated  during  the  penod  in  which  both  the  kirk  session  and 
the  superintendent's  court  ran  concurrently  16  were  dealt  with 
exclusively  by  the  superintendent's  court.100  The  appearance  of  these 
16  in  the  records  marked  the  final  concluding  moment  of  a long  running 
but  ineffective  attempt  to  subject  them  to  local  discipline.  They  were  all 
summoned  on  only  one  occasion  to  appear  before  the  superintendent's 
court.  They  all  failed  to  appear  and  letters  of  excommunication  were 
issued  against  them.  The  letters  were  directed  to  a local  kirk  session 
authorising  it  to  proceed  with  the  excommum cations,  a process  which 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline  described  as  both  grave  and  slow.101 

Just  how  grave  and  slow  this  process  was  is  evident  from  the  cases 
of  John  Dalgleish,  Janet  Wemyss,  John  Bicarton  and  Helen  Inglis,  all 
from  St  Andrews,  who  were  excommunicated.  The  procedure  to 
excommunicate  Dalgleish  and  Wemyss  took  four  months,  for  Bicarton 
it  took  two  months,  and  for  Helen  Inglis  six  weeks.102  These  local 


98 

[bid.,  fos.  5r,  7r.  The  full  effect  of  excommunication  was  experienced  by  John 
Bicarton  who  sustained  “gret  damneg  and  disays  in  guddis  and  body”.  RStAKS , i, 
205-6.  This  case  is  discussed  in  Dawson,  ‘“The  Face  of  Ane  Reformed  Kirk’:  St 
Andrews  and  the  Early  Scottish  Reformation”,  430-1. 
ioo  ^ra^am’  The  Uses  of  Reform,  85,  note  39. 

No  excommunications  occurred  before  the  establishment  of  the 
superintendent’s  court.  Some  bias  towards  the  superintendent’s  court  is  to  be 

expected  if  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  heard  three  times  as  many  cases  as  the 
• kirk  session. 

FBD'161  1 1 ofthe  16  are  positively  identified  as  residing  outwith  St  Andrews. 
Ihe  remammg  five  give  no  place  of  residence.  Their  crimes  included  adultery 
disobedience,  administering  the  mass,  fornication,  absence  from  communion,  whore 
mongering  and  neglecting  the  office  of  readership  in  the  church. 

. RStAKS,  i,  260-76,  194-205,311-13. 
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excommunication  cases  involved  a process  of  three  public  summonses, 
numerous  attempts  at  private  counselling  and  ample  opportunity  for 
delays  and  reconciliation  before  a sentence  of  excommunication  was 
issued  by  the  minister  under  the  charge  of  the  session.  The  whole 
congregation  was  involved  in  the  long  public  preparation  for  the 
excommunications  and  in  the  final  sentence  At  each  stage 
congregational  assent  to  the  session’s  action  was  sought.  Each  member 
of  the  congregation  was  given  the  opportunity  to  object  to  the  act  of 
excommunication.  None  accepted.  Their  silence  was  a mark  of  the 
“plane  consent  of  the  holl  congregacione  to  the  execucione  of  the 
excommuncacione” . 103 

Although  the  superintendent’s  court  was  involved  in  each  of  these 
local  excommunications  this  was  more  by  accident  than  design.  The 
fact  that  these  cases  were  discussed  on  many  occasions  over  the  weeks 
and  months  rendered  it  inevitable  that  they  would,  on  occasion,  be 
discussed  on  days  when  the  St  Andrews’  session  met  as  the 
superintendent's  court  in  light  of  its  other  business  that  day.  However, 
in  each  case  it  was  the  minister,  elders  and  deacons  of  St  Andrews’ 
session,  as  the  “watchmen”  over  Chnst’s  flock,  who  actually  executed 
the  excomm  urn  cations. 

Conclusion 

This  bnef  study  has  shown  how  the  care  by  one  supenntendent  was 
effected  through  his  synod  and  supenntendent’s  court.  In  the  decade 
following  John  Winram’s  appointment  as  supenntendent  of  Fife  the 
infrastructure  necessary  for  the  oversight  of  his  province  was 
established.  The  synod  was  a large  body  which,  in  theory,  drew  its 
membership  from  every  church  in  Winram’s  province.  Tins 
representative  nature  was  the  synod’s  greatest  strength  and  made  it  the 
appropnate  body  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  province.  Practices  and 
procedures  approved  by  the  synod  could  be  deemed  to  have  the  assent 
of  the  majority  of  the  province.  With  the  synod  s mandate  and  with  the 


103  Ibid.,  202,  203,  267,  275. 

104  Not  until  August  1573  were  ministers  prevented  from  excommunicating 
without  the  express  “assent”  of  their  bishop,  superintendent  or  commissioner  Bl'K, 
i,  284. 
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judicial  authority  of  his  superintendent’s  court  Winram  was  able  to 
exercise  oversight  of  his  province. 

John  Winram  was  fortunate  in  having  the  kirk  session  of  St 
Andrews  as  his  superintendent’s  court.  Strong  support  for  the 
reformation  from  all  the  major  sections  of  the  city,  from  the  burgh 
government,  the  university  and  the  Augustinian  pnory,  had  provided 
the  session  with  the  support  of  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  its  early  endeavours,  so  allowing  the  session  a valuable 
‘settling-in’  period  105  The  superintendent’s  court  has  rightly  been 
described  as  “a  reconstituted  kirk  session  with  an  enlarged 
jurisdiction”.106  Its  duties  were  no  different  from  those  that,  as  a 
session,  it  had  discharged  pnor  to  Winram’s  admission  as 
superintendent.  The  relative  stability  in  the  membership  of  the  kirk 
session  ensured  that  as  office  bearers  in  the  superintendent’s  court  they 
were  competent  in  and  familiar  with  its  practices  and  procedures, 
adding  to  the  court’s  effectiveness. 

During  the  turbulent  decade  or  so  following  the  reformation  an 
effective  and  interlinked  system  of  superintendence  served  the  church  in 
Fife  well.  However  some  people  were  not  impressed  by  Winram’s 
personal  oversight  of  Fife.  The  same  could  be  said  of  John  Winram 
himself  who  despite  the  assistance  given  by  his  synod  and 
superintendent’s  court  felt  overburdened  by  his  superintendency. 
Weaned  by  age,  “evill  payment”  of  his  stipend  and  the  great  number  of 
churches  under  his  care,  he  confessed  his  inability  to  discharge  his 

office  and  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  to  release  him  from  the 
task.107 

Winram  s personal  assessment  of  his  lack  of  abilities  was 
reinforced  each  time  he  was  tned  before  the  Assembly.  Regular  tnals 
of  all  office  bearers  in  the  church  had  been  introduced  in  June  1562. 108 


10<  Dawson’  ‘“The  Face  of  Ane  Perfyt  Reformed  Kirk’  ...”  427-30. 
io„  Kirk,  Patterns  of  Reform,  342. 

I BUK,  l,  53,  77,  239.  John  Winram  was  not  alone  in  making  such  request.  Every 
supermtendent  except  John  Carswell,  together  with  numerous  commissioners  to 
t Plant  kirks,  made  similar  requests.  Ibid.,  39,  65,  92,  120,  129,  150,  183,  190,  205- 

: Ibid..  14. 
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This  examination  procedure  was  later  enshrined  as  the  second  order  of 
business  at  each  Assembly  following  the  choosing  of  the  new 
moderator.109  Each  superintendent  in  turn  was  removed  from  the 
Assembly  and  all  ministers  and  commissioners  of  his  province  who 
were  in  attendance  were  requested  that: 

if  they  or  any  of  them  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  his  charge 
touching  his  manneris,  conversatioun,  doctrine,  and  executioun 
of  his  office,  that  they  would  declair  it.110 

The  ministers  and  commissioners  of  Fife  were  especially  diligent  in 
bringing  charges  against  their  supenntendent  and  even  succeeded  in 
securing  a special  heanng  in  Cupar  for  the  sole  purpose  of  heanng  the 
complains  of  the  ministers,  elders  and  deacons  of  churches  under  John 
Winram’s  care * *  111  The  charges  brought  against  John  Winram  were  not 
that  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  duties  but  that  they  were  not  carried  out 
to  a satisfactory  standard.  He  was,  for  example,  accused  of  being  slack 
in  visiting,  pursuing  crimes  and  securing  the  reparation  of  church 
buildings.  He  was  also  accused  of  failing  to  preach  112 

Notwithstanding  the  complaints  against  him  and  his  own  desire  to 
demit  his  office  the  General  Assembly  never  permitted  John  Winram, 
or  any  other  supenntendent,  to  leave  office  and  enter  a parish  ministry. 
The  Assembly  recognised  that  a supenntendent  serving  a province  was 
of  greater  benefit  than  an  ex-supenntendent  serving  a pansh:  “the  profit 
of  many  kirks  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  profit  of  one  particular’  113 


110  Ibid.,  25.  Not  all  details  of  these  trials  are  recorded.  Sometimes  the  minutes 

state  only  that  “superintendents  are  tryed”.  Moreover,  the  minutes  rarely  supply  the 
superintendents’  answers  to  the  charges  laid  against  them. 

111  Ibid.,  113.  This  hearing  took  place  in  January  1567/8  following  the  prolonged 
suspension,  and  immediately  preceding  the  resumption,  of  activities  in  both  the  St 
Andrews’  kirk  session  and  Winram’s  superintendent’s  court.  Although  many  of  the 
accusations  against  Winram  are  recorded  the  fmal  outcome  of  this  local  hearing  is 
not.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Winram  was  cleared  of  the  charges.  Ibid.,  123. 

112  Ibid.,  25,  39,  53,  65,  112,  123,  144,  175,  237.  I 

113  Ibid.,  18,  spoken  by  the  General  Assembly  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
parishioners  of  Calder  that  their  parish  minister,  John  Spottiswood,  be  released  from 
his  superintendency  of  Lothian  to  return  to  his  parish. 
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John  Winram  may  not  have  been  discharging  his  duty  of  care  entirely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  in  his  province;  yet  the  General  Assembly 
considered  him  to  be  irreplaceable,  thereby  tacitly  supporting  the  view 
of  St  Andrews’  kirk  session  that  without  the  care  of  superintendents  the 
church  would  not  be  successfully  established  and  sustained 
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